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piece in the English language. I noticed among others that were 
given, that Lincoln's speech at Gettysburg was considered by some 
to be the finest piece of English literature. The thought struck me 
then that where Englishmen are found so generously recognizing the 
excellence of the productions of this country which they deserve, 
whether we should not lose more than we should gain by persisting 
in using the term "American literature " on all occasions. I might 
here allude to the literature of Holland which cut loose from the lit- 
erature of Germany during the beginning of the new period, partly 
owing to political complications, partly owing to difference of 
language and considerably owing to national jealousy. The Swiss at 
the same time did not cut loose and we hear no considerable mention 
of Swiss literature. 

No one thinks of comparing the political importance of Holland or 
Switzerland with America. We stand politically upon our feet and it 
has been shown that we can do so in literature and ask favors from no 
one. I call attention to this parallel because the Swiss have come in 
at the time of the revival of German literature, but the Dutch have 
never done it from that day. It would have been impossible for any 
influence to have spread from the Swiss colleges had they not pre- 
served their literature the same as that of Germany. 

Professor Smyth's paper was very interesting and in regard to 
the importance of American authors, I thoroughly agree with him. 

Dr. Julius Goebel (Johns Hopkins Uuiversity) : With reference to 
the parallel drawn between Switzerland and Holland, I would state 
that the reason that the Swiss literature has had more influence upon 
the German literature than has the English or Dutch is not to be 
found so much in literary as in linguistic reasons. The Swiss language 
belongs to the High-German dialect and the High-German dialect 
has been the language of modern German literature, while the Dutch 
literature has been condemned to the same destiny to which the 
older German literature has been subjected. 

Dr. James W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University) next followed 
with a paper on 

14. The University Idea, and English in the University. 

[Only the first half of this paper was presented, of which part the following is an abstract] . 

Wide-spread discussion of problems that are more or less involved in the 
theory of the entire system of our educational institutions has, within a limited 
number of years, produced all-important effects. The comprehensive doctrine 
that may now be presumed to be fairly established is one that is born of the 
historic sense. The legitimate teaching of history is by analogy. A statute, an 
institution, a formal or a personal agency is, at a given period and under given 
circumstances, effective by virtue of accomplishing the fitting thing at the fitting 
time. History teaches how emergencies have or have not been met, while there 
is also a recurring uniformity of relation between the members of what may be 
called the historic equation, the adjustment of varying means to varying ends. 
There is a growing disposition to apply these principles to our educational 
system. Our schools, colleges and universities must be released from anachro- 
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nism, and made to conform to the vital and forward-pointing needs of the 
present. Limiting our attention to one phase of this readjustment, the propo- 
sition may be stated that America is ripe for the University. America is not ripe 
for the English University, nor for the German University, and she has outgrown 
the Institution of herColonial days-; but America as she is to-day America is ripe 
for the American University. 

England is to-day questioning the perfection of her old foundations Oxford 
and Cambridge. She is developing plans for reforming, transforming and ex- 
tending these organizations* and going a step further, declares that additional 
Universities will be wanted which will vary from the old type. It is declared 
equally impossible and undesirable to reproduce the pattern of these old schools. 
Says Mr. Seei.ey: "Those old universities (Oxford and Cambridge) stand 
before us majestic as old trees, and they are trees, as I hold, still full of sap and 
vigor. But a tree is not a model ; you cannot make a tree, however much you 
desire it. Nor can you reproduce the curious organization which through special 
circumstances in a long course of time has grown up in our old universities. The 
mere forms no doubt you might reproduce, but the fitness of them, their adap- 
tation to the environment, you cannot reproduce. Another Cambridge planted 
in Birmingham would be, as it seems to me, not really a Cambridge at all. And 
even if it were a Cambridge, many defects, many abuses, excusable enough in an 
old institution, which like other old institutions has traversed bad times, would 
be inexcusable when transferred, when deliberately reproduced."* The Eng- 
land of to-day is not the England of a century ago, much less of five centuries 
ago. When therefore she would erect a new university she dare not sacrifice 
present efficiency to a sentiment for historic tradition. But Mr. Seeley does 
more than merely declare that England does not need another Cambridge or 
Oxford. These represent, he says, "the best type known to Englishmen," but 
" not the normal type," and so he approaches the question, What are the essentials 
of the normal university type ? But after two generations of educational reform, 
England is still so far from an approximation to this normal type, that Mr. See- 
ley finds it necessary to pave his way with prophecy : I look forward," he 
says, " to two great changes. In the first place England, which till lately has 
had but two universities, in the proper sense of the word, will have a dozen, and 
perhaps the United Kingdom will have a score ; secondly, the true essence or 
ideal of a university will become clear to us, and the English university of the 
future will no longer be either a mere public school for older boys, or a mere 
young men's club, or a mere racing ground where the favorites of the betting 
world run for plates, called in this case Senior Wranglerships, Craven or Ireland 
Scholarships, but it will be — well ! for the present I will only say — it will be a 
true university." It were easy enough to parallel Mr. Seeley's prophecy with 
a like vision of our own future. We too have a note of negatation to sound. 
There are features of our system for higher education which must be lopped off; 
others in a rudimentary state will need to be developed. And it is to be 
observed that a purely theoretic investigation of our educational problem, in 
which no reference is made to English conditions, has lead Mr. George T. 
Ladd to a conclusion which is a parallel to the first clause of Mr. Seeley's 
prediction for England. "I venture to assert" says Mr. Ladd, "that not 
more than a half-dozen (?) universities should be developed in the entire country 
during the next generation, "t When investigations pursued along independent 
lines arrive at such a striking coincidence of results, we surely have no slight 
grounds for trusting the validity of the main argument. The unknown but 

♦The Fortnightly Review, Nov., 1887. 
fScribner's Magazine, Sept., 1887. 
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suspected ideal university is detected, simultaneously, from different points of 
observation by the unmistakable perturbations in the movements of the known 
systems. 

Another important inference is to be drawn from the above coincidence, it is 
this, that the typical or ideal university of one country will differ little, and hard 
8y at all in essentials, from the corresponding institution of an other country. In 
the crowning products of different educational systems there is necessarily a 
closer agreement than between any corresponding members lower down in these 
systems. The lower forms partake of natural and local conditions which give 
variety of texture and of color; the pinnacles must pierce the free region of uni- 
versal science. This high degree of uniformity, moreover, implies a severe 
simplicity in the fundamental organization of the true university. Mr. Seeley 
offers the outline of a definition : " A university consists of class-rooms and 
professors. These are all the materials -, to make a true university out of them it 
is only necessary that the professors should be truly competent, free, devoted to 
their subject, and original in the sense of studying at first hand, while the 
students must be single-minded, listening that they may knmv, not that they may 
pass an examination, or win a prize." "The idea," he goes on to say, "is 
simple ; if it is difficult to realize, this is just because it is so simple. A pure love 
of science, such as the professors ought to have, is not easy to find ; and in the 
overwhelming pressure of examinations it is difficult to find students who have 
leisure and freedom of mind for honest study." A further characterization of the 
university teacher is that he is not to be a "schoolmaster," but one who "has 
his knowledge at first hand, who speaks with authority in his own department, 
and speaks to men." And the scope of the university is just as easy of state- 
ment : ' ' The new university, which exists for study and research, aims especial- 
ly at comprehensiveness and universality. It neglects no subject, and tries to 
do justice to all." 

Such are to be the essential features of the new university of England, and they 
are those of the coming American university as well. A collection of professors, 
representing in the strictest sense the purely scientific aspect of their respective 
subjects ; men who for their day and generation are the embodiment of the pro- 
gress of science and knowledge ; who summing up in themselves the products of 
past endeavor, transmit the same with increment. They must be men through 
whom knowledge does not pass as a dead mass through a passive medium, but 
must rather be the soil in it. Knowledge is planted, that it may grow and 
nourish, bringing forth fruits and flowers in the sight of all men, and for the 
healing of the nations. 

I hold that it were useless to pause at this point to consider at length the 
objection to the new university, on the ground that it is too ideal — not sufficiently 
practical. By the side of this objection I place the inflexible statement that the 
true university must have no direct relations to practical ends. If the " practical " 
objection be valid then the establishment of a university of this normal type 
would have to result in failure. And how, it may be asked, can it be shown a 
priori, that such would not be the inevitable issue. I answer, this is not a matter 
of mere theory. The ideal American University, is, potentially, in existence to- 
day. And this, too, is understating the matter. We must rather say, that the 
ideal American University exists to-day in disconnected though live parts and 
members, which need but the adventitious aid of local aggregation to become 
known in their true significance. 

What are the university elements which are thus declared ready for organiza- 
tion ? They are, first of all, represented in the graduate courses which some of 
our foremost colleges are with difficulty endeavoring to foster. The teachers of 
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these courses are those who though already charged with full service of secondary 
instruction in the College, are yet impelled by a devotion to science to bestow an 
imagined surplus of energy to the guidance and encouragement of the few eager 
students who, after their completion of the prescribed College course, are possess- 
ed of an indefinable, instinctive, feeling that there must be something more to be 
done, something more final and more satisfying, and who therefore continue to 
linger about the old halls, as if pleading that their echoes might tell of the 
mysteries that must surely be known to them. Elements of the new university 
are represented in the hundreds of American graduate students who yearly crowd 
the universities of Europe. There is a silent university at work represented in 
the many earnest private students of science and of literature that are debarred 
from the privileges of the two enumerated classes ; men holding humble, useful 
positions in our schools, or higher positions in our colleges, with a devotion to 
truth, but without apparatus for research, who are with improvised keys fumbling 
at the wards of the locks that secure the treasures of true knowledge. Elements 
of the new university are represented in those of high and independent scholar- 
ship, whom the teacher's burden even cannot force into the common mould ; 
men of large capacity and of elastic fibre, who are maintaining for us national 
claims in the republic of science. 

The existence of these elements surely calls for the speedy realization of our 
typical university ; a seat of learning, served in its chief features from the college 
on the one hand, and from the professional schools on the other ; where men of 
liberal training may hear from the lips of a master authoritative utterances, the 
last word, as the phrase goes, on every branch of human knowledge. But ' every 
branch of human knowledge ' is a large phrase, and, it may be asked, is not the 
university idea attainable within more modest limits ? The answer to the ques- 
tion brings us to the next important detail in our discussion. The true university 
idea consists in the quality of presentation, and not in the quantity or number of 
subjects presented. An institution that offers true university advantages for a 
single branch of science, or for a single sub-division of any science is to that ex- 
tent a true university. " The school of all schools in America which has had 
most influence on scientific teaching," says President Jordan,* " was held in an 
old barn on an uninhabited island some eighteen miles from the shore. It lasted 
barely three months, and in effect it had but one teacher. The school at Penikese 
existed in the personal presence of Agassiz. When he died it vanished." That 
was a true university. Herein lies the practical solution of the question of how 
we are to attain to the establishment of our half-dozen Universities within the 
next few decades. The closing words of Mr. Ladd are to the point. " Final- 
ly," he says, " it is plain that the development of the university in this country 
involves a marked and permanent differentiation into two classes of the higher 
educational institutions now in existence. The vast majority of the ' colleges ' 
so-called, in this country should be content to remain colleges — that is, places 
which make no pretence to carry men beyond such secondary education as is pre- 
paratory to a genuine university education. To improve the secondary education 
which they impart, and to make it somewhat worthy of the idea connected in the 
minds of our people with the word ' collegiate,' may well satisfy their highest 
ambition. On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the great majority of 
the institutions now called ' universities ' should renounce both the name and the 
pretence of the thing. Only those few institutions that have already acquired 
large resources and equipment for the highest instruction, and that can hope to 
draw from their own and from other colleges a sufficient constituency of pupils 

** Science sketches,' A. S. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1888. 
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already trained in a thorough secondary education, should strive to develop 
themselves into universities. Large means for scientific research — libraries, 
museums, observatories, etc. — are indispensable for this development. A comple- 
ment of professional schools, with their faculties, is also, if not indispensable, 
at least highly important." This summary, though I should modify some 
details, is yet in the main in exact agreement with the principles here urged. 
Pure science must be promoted ; our colleges are not, and should not be organ- 
ized to this end. In the absence, however, of special foundations for the 
promotion and transmission of pure science, our colleges, in evidence of strong 
vitality, have more and more exceeded their proper function, and have developed 
so much of a double function that the time has come for the dichotomy that shall 
save both lives. The college will, in consequence of this division, become 
clearer and more efficient in its mission, and the rich fringes of its unduly ex- 
tended borders will be woven into the strong texture of the true and independent 
university. 

The practical necessity of the present is that a beginning be made by some of 
our leading institutions, in the establishment of true university courses. Several 
institutions have the resources to do this at once. Let a cluster of efficient 
scholars, according to the conditions already named, be set free from all college 
or strictly professional teaching, to devote themselves entirely to the more 
abstract and purely scientific interests of their respective subjects, and a universi- 
ty is called into existence that will re-act, with inestimable advantage, uioti our 
whole national system of education. 

Discussion. — Professor J. M. Hart (University of Cincinnati): I 
am quite sorry that Dr. Bright has only given us the first half of his 
paper ; I had hoped that the discussion would be on the instruction 
of English in the university rather than on the idea of the university 
in general, not at all that I differ from him in any of his positions. 
My own attitude toward the paper is a good deal like that of the 
farmer's wife toward sunset when she sees her chickens coming home 
to roost. I think that I recognize some of my own chickens, not that 
there has been any borrowing of eggs, but they are of the same brood 

What constitutes a university and wherein it differs from a college, 
were put in print by me many years ago; you will find something on 
the subject in my work on the ' German Universities,' and still more 
in the Galaxy for June 1872. I agree with everyone who lays down 
the general rule that the college is distinct from the university. I 
think that the college presupposes a different kind of teaching, a dif- 
ferent plan of instruction and a different aim. What should lie the 
aim? In the college it is simplicity, or non-variety of subjects and 
sharply drawn limitations as to what shall be taught and then great 
thoroughness of methods. Thoroughness, I mean in the sense of 
discipline. The university should be a place where every man can 
learn everything, and there of course is freedom and latitude in the 
topics to be taught, and the object of teaching is not to enforce strict 
mental discipline, but rather to take young men and start them on 
the path that they have chosen. In other words, it should be the 
object of the university to encourage the utmost freedom of opinion 
that shall not degenerate into down-right license. My idea of a uni- 
versity is where a professor says, I think so and so, there are the 
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books, think for yourselves. If you agree with me, well, if you do 
not agree with me, the world will decide between us. I am sorry 
that Dr. Bright has not told us how this can be done in English. I 
have gotten the horse without the cart, or the cart without the horse. 
1 should like to have the complete vehicle. 

Professor C. Sprague Smith (Columbia College) : There is one 
practical point which I should like to have seen made a little plainer, 
that is the question where we should have the university. There are 
two methods, two main ones at least. One is to construct the univer- 
sity on the basis of the academy, another upon the basis of the col- 
lege. I had reason to carefully study this subject and work it out 
historically and I came to the conclusion that the college was develop- 
ing towards the university but had not reached the university. The 
line of division falls inside of the college. It should not be built upon 
the college or the academy, but upon the period of the college course, 
which should be reorganized. This is the result of historical studies. 
Dr. James W. Bright (Johns Hopkins University): I have ob- 
served throughout the discussions of this meeting that we need more 
and more to distinguish clearly and distinctly between college and 
university work. I consider this discrimination to be a proper sub- 
ject for discussion. If the university idea is clearly comprehended, I 
think that it is easy to pass to the consideration of any course within 
the university. I intended to give an outline of what I conceived to 
represent a university course in English. I have tried to indicate 
how we are to begin. I believe that the confusion which is admitted 
on all hands as existing at present in our college system can only be 
removed by making the beginning which I have indicated. I have 
shown that it would be proper for a few of our older institutions to 
make this beginning. I have shown whence the students will be ob- 
tained ; our young men will remain at home rather than go to Ger- 
many. I think that the time has come to make the beginning. To 
illustrate, not to leave these grounds, suppose that this institution at 
which we are assembled should establish a chair for the study of 
philology with a full equipment for teaching the best that can be 
taught in this department. The professor would have nothing to do 
but mind philological matters. His relations would not be merely 
local, but would associate him with all scholars everywhere working 
in this same department. He would be concerned in representing 
his subject theoretically and scientifically, and that would be a true 
university. So in chemistry or any other department. Necessarily 
such courses should be more and more concentrated at few favorable 
points. The university elements are in the country and we are ready 
for organization. 

Professor J. M. Hart : I should like to know what Dr. Bright 
considers a university course in English. There are hundreds of 
questions in my mind which I should like to have seen considered. I 
have myself a class four hours a week in which I endeavor to do 
advanced work. 
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Dr. James W. Bright : Professor Hart's remarks seem to call 
for an outline of the second part of my paper. I cannot, in a few 
words, say much to the point. The university teacher must be re- 
leased from college work. We must not confound the two things ; a 
course of English in a university would call for a man to represent a 
thorough philological knowledge of the language at all periods, and 
of the literature in its historic relations, but so long as the human 
mind remains constituted as it now is I do not think that a thorough 
philologian can at precisely the same time be equally effective as a 
teacher of literature. Why not have half a dozen men for a great 
subject like English. Have as many men as you can get to teach well 
denned divisions of the subject, but I should not advise Professor 
Hart to represent all these departments at the same time. I have 
great faith in Professor Hart's powers, but I have not seen the 
man who could do that. It does not matter what courses are offered, 
men will come and take what they want. Very little organization 
will be required and this is secondary in importance to the character 
of work done. 

Professor J. M. Hart : Why not have three or four men ? The 
question resolves itself into one of dollars and cents. The question I 
should like answered is this, I have twelve hours to teach, four hours 
I can devote to English, I want to know in what way I can utilize that 
time, and whether or not it is advisable for me to take bright men 
and give'them a chance to do something more than routine cramming? 
Whether I am not justified in giving them a chance to study? I do 
not think that the work will kill me, I do not believe that it will kill 
them. 

The Chairman : The subject is one that has interested me for a 
number of years. In July 1875 I published an article on University 
organization. I attempted to detail the organization of the German 
Universities. I also expressed the hope in view of the establishment 
of the universities of Johns Hopkins and Vanderbilt that the close of 
the century might see a real American University. We are all glad 
to know that one of these is in a fair way to become such. The 
question resolves itself into one of dollars and cents. As soon as we 
get sufficient endowment for the institutions to develop into univer- 
sities we can get the men to put into the chairs. — There is a wide dis- 
tinction between the college and the university course. The great 
difficulty in this country is that we have not the foundation which the 
Germans have, we have not the preliminary studies to prepare for the 
university. The leaven should work from above downwards. If we 
attempt to establish the university, the college will come up. 

Professor A. Marshall Elliott (Johns Hopkins University), 
should have followed with a contribution on 

15. The Earliest Works on Italian Grammar and Lexicography 
Published in England* 

*Cf. Transactions in present volume for the full paper. 



